.  .  the  achievements  of  the  Negro 
properly  set  forth  will  crown  him  as 
a  factor  in  early  human  progress  and 
a  maker  of  modem  civilization.” 

— Dr.  Carter  Woodson 
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THE  NEGRO  IN  HISTORY 


A  Suggetit^d  Outline 
I  Part  Three  I 

SEQION  FIVE: 

RECONSTRUaiON  AND  AFTER. 

Lincoln’a  “Prueiamation  of  Am¬ 
nesty  and  Reconstruction,”  was 
issu^,  December  8,  1863.  Pardon 
was  offered  to  all  except  those 
Southern  citizens  who  would  not 
be  loyal  to  the  Union  and  those 
who  would  not  accept  the  new 
laws  and  proclamations  regarding 
slavery.  The  Wade-Davis  Recon¬ 
struction  bill,  which  contained 
several  provisions  regarding  the 
re-activation  of  the  rebel  state 
governments,  was  passed  on  July 
2,  1864.  Lincoln  defeated  the  bill 
with  a  "pocket  veto.”  On  July  8, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  explain¬ 
ing  his  reasons  for  not  signing  the 
bill. 

Slavery  was  eunstitutioiially 
abolished  with  the  ratification  of 
the  13th  Amendment  by  33  states 
and  by  the  proclamation  of  De- 
cembei-  18,  1^5. 

Assassination  of  Lincoln  cancel 
led  out  his  plans  for  moderate 
approach  to  reconstruction,  and 
left  Andrew  Johnson  in  his  place, 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
South.  On  May  29,  1865,  Johnson 
issued  his  Amnesty  Proclamation, 
with  Mississippi  [November,  1865] 
becoming  the  first  state  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Johnson’s 
plan.  A  new  “Black  Code”  was 
passed  by  the  state  legislators  re¬ 
stricting  the  freedmen.  As  other 
states  followed  Mississippi’s  lead, 
it  became  clear  that  Johnson’s 
plan  for  reconstruction  did  not 
safeguard  the  "gains”  of  military 
victory. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  Negro 
had  the  protection  represented  in 
the  14th  and  15th  Amendments. 
In  addition,  he  had  the  use  of  the 
ballot  and  held  [for  a  time]  con¬ 


siderable  political  power.  But  the 
new  constitutions  of  the  Southern 
states  had  repressive  measures 
directed  against  Negro  suffrage. 
Poll  Taxes  were  required  [in  some 
states]  to  exercise  voting  privi¬ 
leges;  Election  officials  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  decide  which  person 
could  vote  and  to  decide  on  the 
use  of  voter  qualifications;  Grand¬ 
father  Clauses  [restricting  regis¬ 
tration  for  voting  to  those  persons 
who  had  voted  prior  to  1^1  and 
to  their  decendants,  or  to  persons 
who  had  served  in  the  federal  or 
Confederate  armies  or  state  mil¬ 
itias  and  their  decendants];  White 
Primaries,  etc.  .  .  .  were  just  a  few 
of  the  many  measures  used  to 
kill  Negro  suffrage  in  the  South. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  was  elected 
President  in  1868  and  again  in 
1872.  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina  had  Negro  Lieute¬ 
nant-  Governors.  Alabama,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina  sent  Negroes 
to  Washington  as  members  of 
Congiess.  Mississippi  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  senate  by  Blanche 
K.  Bruce  [Negro  Heritage:  Vol. 
I;  No.  41.  Both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  in  all  of  the  Southern 
states  contained  Negro  members; 
while  many  of  the  most  important 
and  lucrative  positions  in  these 
states  were  held  by  Negroes. 

The  evils  of  the  oeeiipation 
guverniiients  could  not  be  entirely 
blamed  to  its  Negro  legislators 
.  ,  .  nor  can  all  of  the  good  be 
exclusively  be  given  to  them, 
either.  And  contrary  to  the  gener¬ 
al  opinion,  there  was  much  of  real 
benefit  that  came  out  of  their 
efforts.  Public  School  Laws  [cre¬ 
ating  the  first  free  public  school 
system];  abolition  of  property 
qualifications  for  voting  and  office 
holding;  the  ratification  of  the 
14th  and  15th  Amendments;  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  fight  on 
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A  U  G  U  S 

16. 

Peter  Salem,  heroic  Bunker 
Hill  soldier,  died  1816. 

24. 

17. 

Archibald  H.  Grimke,  U.S. 

25. 

Consul  in  Santo  Domingo, 
born  1849. 

18. 

James  M.  Townsend,  first 
Negro  to  serve  as  member 

26. 

of  Indiana  Legislature,  born 

27. 

1841. 

19. 

John  Brown's  last  meeting 
with  Frederick  Douglass  at 

an  old  quarry,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  1859. 

28. 

30. 

Secretary  of  Navy  directed 
the  complete  elimination  of 

28. 

all  barriers  to  the  free  use 
of  formerly  segregated  fa¬ 
cilities  on  Government-own- 

ed  Shore  Stations,  1953. 

30. 

21. 

Nat  Turner’s  Insurrection, 
1831. 

22. 

Benjamin  Lundy,  died  1839. 

31. 

2S. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  incorporated,  17%. 

Theodore  Parker,  liberal 
minister,  born  1810. 
Plantation  slaves  revolt  in 
Haiti,  1796. 

Robert  R.  Moton,  famous 
educator,  born  1867. 

Dr.  Octavio  Mongabeira  of 
Brazil,  internationalist,  born 
1886. 

J.  Finley  Wilson,  Distin¬ 
guished  Masonic  leader,  etc., 
bom  1881. 

400  Negro  soldiers  held  off 
1500  British  in  the  Battle 
of  Rhode  Island,  1778. 

Walter  H.  Brooks,  distin¬ 
guished  clergyman,  born 
1851. 

Marcus  Garvey  inaugurated 
provisional  president  of  the 
Republic  of  Africa,  1921. 


their  own.  .  .  these  were  only  a 
few  of  the  many  worthwhile  posi¬ 
tive  moves  made  during  this  time 
of  strife  and  hatred. 

Schools  were  opened  for  the 
freedmen  as  the  Union  Armies 
gradually  invaded  an  area.  Teach¬ 
ers  came  from  various  relief  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau.  By  1870,  Negro  illiteracy 
eau.  By  1870,  Negro  illiteracy 
through  the  efforts  of  these  teach- 
ere,  had  been  reduced  to  79.9. 
Many  schools  of  higher  learning 
were  established  through  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  the  Baptist,  Metho¬ 
dist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal  and 
Congregational  churches. 

The  Negro  Church  made  a  big 
contribution  beginning  with  an 
extension  of  their  activities  to  the 
newly  freed  citizens  throughout 
the  South.  Teaching  was  done  in 


the  week  and  preaching  was  done 
on  Sunday.  The  church  was  the 
school.  .  .  the  school  was  the 
church.  Out  of  these  churches 
developed  Negro  leadership  and 
self-reliance  for  its  people. 

Congress  passed  a  Civil  Right  .s 
Law  in  1875  making  it  unlawful 
to  refuse  Negroes  accommodations 
in  hotels,  theaters,  on  railroad 
trains,  and  on  street  cars.  An 
effort  was  also  made  to  make  it 
apply  to  public  schools.  [This  law 
was  later  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional]. 

The  North  lost  interest  in  the 
freedman  and  left  him  abandoned 
to  the  South.  The  special  amnesty 
law  of  1872  reinstated  the  civic 
rights  of  most  of  the  former 
rebels.  Every  means  of  terror  and 
violence  were  employed  to  keep 
the  Negro  down.  Murders,  rapes 
and  floggings  were  committed. 
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Rutherford  Hayes  became  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1877  and  his  “the  let-alone 
policy”  came  into  effect.  As  a 
result,  the  last  occupation  troops 
were  pulled  out  of  South  Carolina 
and  New  Orleans,  leaving  the 
South  free  again  to  get  back  to 
its  pre-Civil  War  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  Negro. 

Thus  began  the  period  of  the 
firm  establishment  of  white 
“superiority”  and  Negro  "beast- 
iality.”  Psuedo-scientific  books  and 
articles  were  published  to  “prove" 
that  the  Negro  was  a  beast  and 
could  only  be  handled  by  “keeping 
him  in  his  place.”  All  of  the 
“glory  of  the  old  South”  sprang 
forth  in  this  period.  .  .  the  nostal¬ 
gic  remembering  of  the  past 
[which  didn’t  exist  as  it  was  “re¬ 
membered”],  still  persists  today. 

Various  means  of  escape  were 
were  considered  and  tried  by 
Negroes.  Minstrel  shows  lowered 
during  this  time  and  helped  to 
fix  the  stereotype  of  the  “happy, 
dice-shooting,  razor-wielding  Sam¬ 
bo”  as  a  true  picture  of  the  Negro. 
Negative  as  it  may  seem,  this 
being  tolerated  as  a  clown, 
helped  thousands  to  survive.  A 
funny  person  could  hardly  be 
much  of  a  threat.  Colonization 
I  never  popular  with  the  American 
Negro]  was  still  another  means 
of  escape.  But  the  hard  life  of 
the  Soufh,  combined  with  a  chance 
for  improved  economic  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  middle  West,  began 
a  massive  movement  out  from  the 
South. 

Booker  T.  Washington’s  influ¬ 
ence  upon  both  the  Negro  and  up¬ 
on  whites  could  be  made  into  a 
special  study  in  itself.  This  unus¬ 
ual  man,  who  was  advisor  to  Pre¬ 
sidents,  the  first  Negro  to  have 
a  statue  stand  in  the  New  York 
Hall  of  Fame,  the  first  Negro 
whose  picture  appeared  upon  a 
U.S.  Postage  Stamp,  etc,.  .  .  who 
today  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
“Uncle  Tom”  by  many  Negroes, 
can’t  be  ignored  for  study  of  this 
period. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  outline 
covers  the  “The  Negro  in  His¬ 
tory”,  from  earliest  times  down  to 
the  20th  Century  opening.  Infor¬ 
mation  dealing  with  those  people 
and  events  after  the  turn  of  the 
new  century  w'ill  appear  in  future 
issues.  This  introduction  was 
planned  to  stimulate  your  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject. 
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